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On the Difference in the Rendering 
of Light and Shade in Photogra- 
phy and Painting. 


The grave charge hitherto brought 
against photography of falsifying nature in 
the incorrect translation of various colors 
into monochrome, is no longer so persis- 
tently urged by painters when any claim is 
made by the photographer to artistic 
standing. 

Surely photography could not expect to 
take any position in art while it made no 
perceptible distinction in shade, between 
the fruit and the leaves, in delineating an 
orange tree. But thanks to the labors of 
Ives, Abney, Eder, Mallman and Vogel, 
methods have been discovered of modify- 
ing the color relations. 

Much remains to be done ; but the very 
beautiful results which have been accom- 
plished, especially in the reproduction of 
oil paintings, give us hope that before 
long the sensitive film will have the power 
of rendering, in their true intensity, the 
high lights of objects in nature or in a 
painting, even though they be red or yel- 
low, and the deep shadows, though they 
be blue; but we think there is another 
accusation to be brought against photog- 
raphy, not so serious perhaps, but still in 
its way in the path of art. 


Does photography always represent the 


relations of light and shade in an artistic | 
manner, supposing it possessed of the | 
ability to correctly translate the color tone | 
in monochrome? or, in other words, does | 


photography represent natural objects in 
the same manner as a painter would? We 
think there is a difference in the disposi- 
tion of the light and shade. 

Our attention was called to this differ- 
ence by comparing the photographs of 
high towers against a clear sky with paint- 
ings and engravings of similar subjects by 
distinguished artists. 

In the photographs, the upper part of 
the tower is more highly lighted than the 
bottom, while in the paintings and engrav- . 
ings the higher part is dark. 

Now, which is correct? Does the painter 
violate nature to create an artistic effect, 
for surely his method is the more pleasing 
and picturesque; or does he represent 
things just as they are in nature? 

We cannot conceive how any violation 
of nature can result in artistic pleasure, 
yet, at first thought, the method of the 
painter seems not only out of harmony 
with the condition of actual things, but 
against common sense. 

Is it possible that a high tower against 
a cloudless sky can be less illuminated at 
the top than at the bottom? Shall we give 
the verdict for the photographer ? 

Let us first look into the matter, and try 
to discover why the painter, in his apparent 
violation of nature, pleases our artistic 
sense. 

The painting is perfectly correct, although 
the photograph represents the tower ex- 
actly as it is illuminated; but we must 
have recourse to a physiological reason to 
justify the painter. 

Art must represent Nature as it is 
presented to our senses, not as things 
actually are. The painter of animal- 
life will not, in the future, represent his 
pictures of animals in motion with their 
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legs twisted in the odd manner which Mr. 
Muybridge has demonstrated to be the 
actual truth. No, he shall continue to de- 
pict the swiftly moving horse, just as the 
image presents itself to the normal eye. 
And so the landscape painter shall paint 
his tower as it appears to our vision- 

But, why does the high tower against a 
a cloudless sky show the upper part dark ? 

There is a peculiarity of the retina which 
shows itself when we exercise the eye, 
and which has its influence in works of 
art. If we place a bright silver coin upon 
a dark table and center the eye upon it for 
a few minutes, when we remove the coin for 
an instant, there is a white spot in its place, 
which almost immediately becomes black. 

If a red wafer is placed upon a sheet of 
paper, and we look at it intently, on re- 
moving the wafer the spot will appear 
green. If we look upon a yellow wafer, 
on removal it will seem blue, the compli- 
mentary color always showing itself, This 
phenomenon is explained by supposing the 
nerve to be so exhausted by the con- 
tinued action of the special rays, that it 
momentarily becomes insensible to their 
influence, and the effect of the rays of an 
opposite kind is only transmitted to the 
brain. Let us see now how this sensibility 
produces an effect where there is, strictly 
speaking no color but only light and shade, 
as in the case of our tower against the sky. 
We know the highest part of the tower is 
in the brighest illumination, yet we do not 
actually so see it. It never so appears to 
our eye. The reason is obvious ; when we 
look at the steeple or tower, a great part 
of the retina is opposed to the light of the 
sky, and on shifting the eye to any particu- 
lar part, the light which is reflected from 
that part falls upon the retina where it has 
been exhausted by the direct light from the 
sky, and consequently that part appears 
dark. 

A very simple way of convincing oneself 
of this peculiarity of the retina, is to look 
intently for a minute at an open window 
in a room, and then to direct the eyes to 
the wall, the panes will appear dark, while 
the mullions look light. 

Painters take advantage of this peculiar- 
ity of the eye. They create an effect not 





only by the contrasts of lights and shades 
but, also by contrasts of colors. The bright 
carnations for instance which in themselves 
would be glaringly offensive even pain- 
ful to the eye, are softened down from 
their exaggeration by some contiguous 
colors which catch the eye, affect the re- 
tina, let us say tire it first, so that the two 
impressions together produce a harmoni- 
ous effect, which seems natural although it 
actually is not so. If the coloring of a 
picture be too warm, with subtility of art 
the painter introduces some color, which 
rendering the eye insensible to the red 
and yellow rays increases the susceptibility 
to the blue and violet rays. Every ray of 
the warm red, is actually transmitted to 
the retina, but the impression is modified 
by the colder colors, a portion of the red 
is for the moment lost, and the picture ap- 
pears less warm because the opposite rays 
have prevailing influence. We never real- 
ly see all the colors in their actual de- 
gree of intensity at the same time when 
placed together. The eye alternately shifts 
from one to the other, and there is a modi- 
fication of all. This is the harmony the 
painter strives after. It is art, but it is at 
the same time truth to nature. When we 
look at a beautful landscape we do not 
actually see the colors as they are trans- 
mitted by vibrations to the nerve of the 
eye. No one who desires to enjoy a love- 
ly prospect ever fixes his eye intently upon 
any individual portion of a scene to the 
exclusion of all the rest, but the eye wan- 
ders over the beautiful prospect and re- 
turns as from a delightful excursion. It 
receives a multitude of varied and modi- 
fied impressions, and the result is a pleasing 
picture, just such as the painter depicts 
upon the canvas only infinitely more beau- 
tiful. 

Now, I think this is the most serious ob- 


jection which can be brought against pho- 


tography, considered in its relation to art. 
Supposing it were possible to impress 
upon the sensitive film the colors, could 
we represent nature as it appears to the 
eye in its harmonious blending of tints? 
I fear not. 

The definite vibrations, corresponding 
to the various colors, would be impressed 
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upon the sensitive surface, modified only 
by the light transmitted by reflection. We 
should have the actual color of the objects, 
not the color which the eye beholds, and 
the result could not be as harmonious. 

Even in the translation of the colors of 
nature in monochrome, beautiful as are 
some of the results of photography, no 
comparison can be made with the work of 
the artist in the harmony of light and 
shade, for the same physiological reason, 
although the photograph may far trans- 
cend in delicacy and beauty of detail the 
picture of the artist. 

For rendering of form, however, the 
human eye, guided by the most delicate 
touch, can not approach the pencil of 
light. 





—— 


ON PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 
by W. H Walmsley. 


I confess to some feelings of hesitation 
in appearing before you this evening with 
a paper on the above subject. ‘‘ Walms- 
ley’s Bugs,’’ as some facetious fellow 
members have dubbed my occasional dis- 
plays of microscopic objects, projected 
upon the screen by means of our optical 
lantern, may not prove to be an interesting 
theme to many of you, although its scope 
is boundless. But having been honored 
by an invitation to read a paper here, I 
think it proper to choose a subject with 
which I am somewhat familiar, even at the 
risk of presenting one which may not be 
of special -interest to all of you. If, how- 
ever, I can be instrumental in turning the 
attention of even a single member toward 
this delightful branch of photography, I 
shall be amply recompensed for the slight 
labor involved in so doing. 

During the winter interregnum, when 
out-door work with the camera is gener- 
ally uncomfortable, if not impracticable, 
we recall our past summer’s experiences 
by making prints and lantern slides, from 
the negatives obtained at that time ; and 
many a pleasant day is repeated in retro- 
spection thereby. Thanks to the general 
introduction of bromide paper, we are 
rendered independent of day-light for this 
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leisure comes in the long evenings of 
winter. The making of a negative is, 
however, to very many, even a greater 
pleasure than the print therefrom, and I 
venture to assert, that more than one now 
present, has many negatives in his posses- 
sion from which he has never made a 
print, and probably never will; yet the de- 
sire to produce more negatives is never 
satiated. To such, the field presented by 
photo-micrography is an attractive one, 
full of novelties, of boundless scope, and 
readily entered upon by all. 

Many of our members were but a few 
short years ago enthusiastic microscopists, 
until lured from their first love by her 
younger and more attractive sister, pho- 
tography. Most of them retain their now 
unused microscopes and cabinets of pre- 
pared objects. They have all the neces- 
sary materials and appliances for combin- 
ing the science and practice of microscopy 
with the practice and art of photography, 
and could produce work which would be 
of practical and educational value to them- 
selves and others, if they would only do 
so. A general advance in this direction is 
being made all over our own country, as 
well as in Europe, and I should be greatly 
pleased to see members of our own society 
joining therein. 

The most simple method of making a 
photo-micrograph, is by means of a small 
camera or box, carrying a sensitized plate 
placed above the eye-piece of the micro- 
scope. My first work of this kind was 
done with the so-called Pocket Camera of 
Walker ; a small square box without bel- 
lows, carrying a plate 23¢ x 3% inches, the 
focusing of which was effected by sliding 
the tube carrying the lens in an outer one, 
fitting it loosely enough for that purpose. 
Whilst examining the eyeless flea of the 
mole, one winter’s evening, I was seized 
with a longing to photograph it. Acting 
upon the impulse, I removed the lens tube 
from this littke camera, and found that the 
outer one, attached by its flange to the 
front of the box, exactly fitted over the 
eye-piece of my microscope, throwing a 
brilliant and sharply-defined image of the 
flea upon the ground glass. A plate holder 


work, a great boon to those whose only | and plate were quickly substituted for the 
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latter, and exposure made by guess work; 
the result being a fairly good negative, 
from which a lantern slide was subse- 
quently made by contact printing, which 
will be shown on the screen during the 
evening. This was my first photo-micro- 
graph, and opened up a new field, which | 
have since cultivated with both pleasure 
and profit. 

This method of using the camera has 
since been elaborated by Dr. Mercer of 
Chicago, and a little instrument bearing 
his name, attachable to any microscope, 
is now a regular article of sale by photo- 
graphic stock dealers. It isa valuable addi- 


a 
bi ; 
my | 
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brass tube with society screw, carrying any 
ordinary microscope objective. The focus- 
ing is effected by means of a rod passing 
under the body of the box to its rear, and 
terminating in a milled head. The glass 
slide carrying the object, is clamped upon 
a circular stage firmly fixed in front of the 
object glass ; the illumination being from 
a lamp placed behind the stage, the direct 
rays from which are utilized without the in- 
tervention of any mirror. This is a fairly 
effective piece of apparatus, its chief defect 
consisting in the absence of a bellows body; 
the focusing screen and plate holder re- 
maining at a fixed distance from the object, 






HIGINBOTHAM 


ATWOOD’S PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


tion to the accessories of a microscope, 
especially so to the biologist, who fre- 
quently in his researches finds some sub- 
ject the preservation of whose outlines 
would be of great value, but which under- 
goes such rapid changes that no time must 
be lost in so doing. With camera and ready 
charged plate holder at hand, an exposure 
can be made in a minute or two, and valu- 
able details secured, which would other- 
wise inevitably be lost. The field of view, 
however, is extremely limited; only the 
centre of the very small plate is illumi- 
nated, and the entire results are of a tem- 
porary and unsatisfactory nature. 

Later, Mr. H. F. Atwood, of Rochester, 
devised an apparatus for this purpose, 
combining both microscope and camera in 
one. Upon a solid platform is placed a 
cone shaped box, having at the large end, 
a focusing screen and plate holder, whilst 
the smaller end is terminated by a short 


requires a change of objectives for any 
necessary change in the amplification. It 
answers the purpose of its design fairly 
well, but cannot be recommended for gen- 
eral work. 

Following my first experience with the 
Walker box placed over the eye-piece, the 
next advance in a practical direction was 
the employment of an ordinary view camera 
mounted on a tripod, and with: the lens 
unscrewed from the flange upon its front. 
The microscope was placed upon a table 
with the body inclined to a horizontal posi- 
tion, the eye-piece removed, and the tube 
inserted into the body of the camera 
through the open flange ; the tripod being 
adjusted at a proper height and position 
to suit the table. The entrance of extra- 
neous light into the camera, through the 
open space between the tube and flange, 
was prevented by a piece of blackened 
card-board made to fit tightly to the mi- 
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croscope body. The lamp was placed 
on the table in the rear of the stage, 
and its light condensed upon the object 
by means of a bull’s eye upon a separate 
stand. The result of the first exposure 
with this contrivance, (the subject being 
the tongue of a drone fly), was a negative 
full of fine detail, a vast improvement on 
my first attempt, but with a decided 
“ghost” in the centre, which you may see 
for yourselves, as it will now be passed 
around. : 

Since no authorities at my disposal threw 
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any light upon even the existence of this 
“ghost,” I was forced to seek its cause for 
myself, which I soon succeeded in doing ; 
tracing it to reflections from the interior 
surface of the microscope tube. A cylin- 
der of paper, covered with dead black 
velvet, or wool flock, placed within the 
body of the microscope, completely exor- 
cised my ghost, and I was troubled by it 
no more. And here it will be proper to 
say that in using any microscope for pho- 
tography, with a body from which the eye- 
piece has been removed, it will be neces- 
sary to thus line the interior with some 
non-reflecting material, to prevent the oc- 
currence of ghosts in the negative. If, 
however, the exposure be made through 
the eye-piece, the lining will not be neces- 
sary. 


| 
} 


The defects of this form of apparatus 
speedily became apparent. The bellows 
extension was not sufficient to give much 
of a range of magnifying powers with any 
given objective ; the tripod was not steady 
enough to permit the use of any but very 
moderate powers ; whilst microscope and 
camera being carried upon separate sup- 
ports, were not equally effected by any 
jarring of the building by passing vehicles, 
or other causes ; the result generally being, 
negatives somewhat blurred, and wanting 


in the crisp sharpness which the image 





ROGRKAPHIC CAMERA, 


presented upon the focusing screen. This 
led to the abandonment of the tripod, and 
the placing of camera, microscope and 
lamp upon a common platform, so that 
any tremor or motion was distributed alike 
to all parts of the apparatus, completely 
curing the blurring trouble. 

The practicability of photographing mi- 
croscopic objects by lamp light, even with 
very high powers, having been fully de- 
monstrated, improvements in the form of 
apparatus and methods of manipulation 
followed. A special camera was devised, 
with a cone-shaped front, to receive the 
microscope tube, and with the bellows in 
two or more divisions, allowing a long ex- 
tension of the same, when increase of 
power was necessary ; since, the farther 
the plate is removed from the object, the 
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greater the amplification with any given 
objective. The box and plate holder were 
square, so that the plate could be exposed 
in either horizontal or vertical positions, 
as best suited the object upon the stage, 
without having to reverse the camera. 
The holder itself was a single one (for 
reasons to be given hereafter), carrying a 
half sized plate (44 x54), and furnished 
with a kit for using a quarter-sized plate, 
when the latter should be necessary. This 
camera was firmly attached to the platform 
upon which microscope and lamp were 
placed, and the whole apparatus was emi- 
nently practical and efficient. I used it for 


box into an excellent copying camera. 
Kits to carry either half or quarter-sized 
plates, vertically or horizontally, are also 
supplied with this front, which is double 
shifting to allow the placing of any de- 
sired portion of a negative in proper posi- 
tion, when a lantern positive is to be made. 
In short the camera is now a most excel- 
lent enlarging, reducing and copying one, 
in miniature, replete with every conveni- 
ence and appliance to be found in the lar- 
gest copying boxes made especially for that 
purpose. It is no longer necessary to 
make the negatives with a view to printing 
lantern positives by contact : they can be 





WALMSLEY’S IMPROVED PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


Enlarging, Reducing and Copying. 


more than a year, without modification, 
and remember it with a certain degree of 
affection, even in the presence of the more 
perfect and elaborate outfit which has sup- 
planted it, and which I have the pleasure 
of exhibiting to you this evening. 

In this improved form of camera the 
general features of its immediate prede- 
cessor have been retained. Size and shape 
remain the same, but the long V shaped 
ways, upon which the bellows slide are 
made in two sections, for greater conveni- 
ence in manipulation when only a short 
extension is required. The central sec- 
tion of the camera is fitted with a remov- 
able division to which an ordinary rectili- 
near lens can be attached ; access to which 
is had through a small light tight, door in 
the side of the box. The cone front may 
also be removed, and its place supplied with 
a board carrying a flange, to which the 
lens may be screwed ; thus converting the 


reduced or enlarged to the proper size in 
the camera and are far sharper and better 
in every way than those made by contact 
in the printing frame. 

Thus far the camera: a few brief remarks 
as to the microscope may not be amiss. 
Any stand, monocular or binocular, the 
body of which can be inclined to a hori- 
zontal position may be employed. In 
using a binocular stand it is merely neces- 
sary to withdraw the prism sufficiently to 
allow all the light to pass up the straight 
tube, and thus convert the instrument into 
a monocular. The eye-piece may be re- 
moved or not, as the operator desires ; the 
former plan being the one generally adopted 
and producing, so far as my own experi- 
ence goes, the better results. If the eye- 
piece is not used, the tube must be lined 
with some non-reflecting material, as be- 
fore stated. A mechanical stage isa great 
convenience, and time saver, in centering 
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an object upon the ground glass, but is by 
no means a necessity ; it should, however, 
revolve in the optical axis of the instrument 
if possible. A double or triple nose piece, 
carrying as many object glasses of difter- 
ent foci is also very desirable, especially 
when high powers are to be used, as 
an object can be quickly brought into its 
proper position in the field of view under 
a low power, when by revolving the nose 
piece, a higher one takes its place ; and if 
the two are properly centered, the object 
will be found to occupy the same position 
in the new field of view. 

The placing of the object on the stage 
of the microscope, and arranging it in such 
a position as to cast its illuminated image 
upon the centre of the ground glass focus- 
ing screen, are all to be done with camera 
closed up short, in which position the eye 
can readily see the image, whilst the 
hands reach the milled heads controlling 
the stage and focusing adjustments. But 
when the bellows are extended a foot or 
more, this becomes impossible, and resort 
to some other method of varying the focus 
is necessary. The plan I adopted at first, 
and have ever since followed, was the old 
but effective one, of a strong fine cord 
placed in a groove turned in the periphery 
of the milled head controlling the fine ad- 
justment of the microscope, and passing 
through hook eyes on either side of the 
camera to its rear, where it is held taut by 
a couple of small leaden weights. <A very 
slight pull on either of these, serves to 
change the focus in the most delicate man- 
ner, and this can be done whilst the eye is 
fixed upon the image on the ground glass. 

I have used the term gvound glass in 
connection with the fine focusing adjust- 
ment, but merely as a figure of speech. 
In reality, ground glass cannot be used for 
this purpose at all, as the very finest that 
could possibly be made is entirely too 
coarse to define sharply any delicate mi- 
croscopic object. Its usefulness is confined 
to securing a full and even illumination of 
the field, and the arranging of the object 
in its proper position therein. These two 
essentials arrived at, we must abandon the 
ground surface in favor of something better 
adapted to giving a sharply-defined image 


of the magnified object. Many plans for 
effecting this have been published, but I 
shall at present notice only the two which 
I have used most successfully for some 
years. The first, which is useful for hurried 
work, consists in attaching to the centre of 
the ground surface of the focusing screen, 
by means of Canada balsam, a disc of thin 
microscopic covering glass about an inch 
in diameter. The balsam fills up the 
minute inequalities in the surface of the 
glass made by the grinding process, and 
renders the circle perfectly transparent. 
Now, if a Ramsden positive eye-piece, or 
any ordinary focusing glass adjusted to the 
thickness of the screen, be applied to the 
outer side thereof, the illuminated image 
will be seen clearly defined in this trans- 
parent circle with the most beautiful dis- 
tinctness, when the proper focus is made 
with the adjusting cord. 

This method, however, only allows that 
portion of the object which is in the cen- 
tre of the field to be seen and focused 
upon, whereas it is frequently desirable to 
go all over the same to arrive at the best 
average adjustment, For this purpose, I 
use the following plan, which is so perfect 
in its results that I can conceive of noth- 
ing better: A sensitized gelatine plate, 
evenly coated, is exposed to a flash of 
light, and placed in the developing bath a 
short time, until it becomes somewhat - 
discolored, or clouded over, but not long 
enough for it to acquire any density. It is 
then washed and fixed as usual; after 
fixing, and a prolonged washing, it is 
bleached with bichloride of mercury as 
for intensification, and again washed and 
dried, when it will be found to possess the 
finest surface for delicate focusing imagi- 
nable. And now comes in the use for the 
single plate holder, to which I have before 
referred. 

Slide and back both being removed, the 
holder is reduced to a mere frame work, 
which is placed in position on the camera, 
the ground glass screen having been low- 
ered out of the way. The bleached gela- 
tine plate is now placed in the holder, 
(film side toward the image), where it oc- 
cupies exactly the place that will subse- 
quently be filled by the sensitized plate. 
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The positive eye-piece, or focusing glass, 
being now placed against the outer surface 
of the plate, and the eye applied thereto, 
perfect definition may be effected by means 
of the focusing cords ; the proper position 
of the image upon tne plate having been 
previously secured through the medium of 
the ground glass. 

A few words as to the objectives may 
not be amiss. For powers including one 
quarter inch and higher, no special cor- 
rections are necessary. I have had most 
excellent results with the higher powers 
of very many of the best makers both 
American and and even the 
cheap French triplet quarters, have pro- 
duced very good work without further cor- 
rection. 


Foreign ; 


But for all lower powers a special 
correction to render the actinic and visual 
rays coincident, becomes necessary for per- 
fect work. The Messrs. Beck furnish all 
their lenses, from three inches to four-tenths 
of an inch, with a convex lens of suitable 
focus, set in the posterior part of the 
mounting, which makes a perfect correc- 
tion, and a negative sharply defined as the 
image seen upon the focusing screen. 

The proper illumination of the object is 
of the first importance, since, if we fail in 
this, all our other efforts are of but little 
account. Various sources of light are at 
our command: the direct rays of the sun, 
diffused day-light, the electric light in vari- 
ous forms, magnesium ribbon, or the oxy- 
hydrogen jet, can all be used most success- 
fully by those able to command time and 
apparatus. But my remarks at this time 
being intended mainly for the benefit of 
those who have only their evenings at 
their disposal, I shall confine myself solely 
to the consideration of that illuminator 
procurable by every one—a good lamp, 
burning coal oil. Any form capable of 
being placed at a proper height to suit the 
stage of the microscope may be used, 
though some are undoubtedly better than 
others. The one I have adopted, and find 
eminently useful, consists of a broad flat 
reservoir, with large capacity, carried at 
any desired height upon an ordinary retort 
stand, and using a duplex burner, with the 
flames placed at an angle to the plane of 
the stage, in order to avoid the dark spot 
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in centre of field, which always results if 
the flames present their edges to the object 
slide. The stage of the microscope should 
be provided with a set of diaphragms of 
various sizes, the arranging of the object 
being done with a large opening, whilst the 
exposure 1s made with the smallest which 
will properly and evenly illuminate the 
field of view. If desired, a condenser can 
be used to concentrate the light upon the 
object ; but for a long time I have entirely 
discarded its use with all powers lower 
than one-fifth of an inch, using the direct 
rays proceeding from the lamp alone. This 
gives a more evenly lighted field, and, 
although the length of exposure is some- 
what increased, the resulting negative is 
better in every way than one made in a 
shorter time by a strongly concentrated 
light. 

The difference in fact is very marked, 
and I would urge apon every one, using 
lamplight, to dispense with all condensers 
with moderate and With 
high powers, however, a condenser be- 


low powers. 
comes necessary, and an achromatic com- 
bination of wide aperture, or one of the 
Abbé form, may be used with the best 
results. Some operators blue or 
ground glass for toning and diffusing the 
light. In short the subject of illumination 
is an exhaustless one, and I shall not at- 
tempt to pursue it 


use 


further at present. 
Neither can I give any certain rules as to 
time of exposures. The length of these 
vary greatly with the nature and structure 
of the subject, so that every one must 
learn to determine this for himself, as in 
ordinary photographic work. Using a 
given objective, and with the same plates, 
and illumination, I have had exposures 
vary from ten seconds to five minutes, 
regulated entirely by the difference in the 
color.and structure of the subject to be 
photographed. 

Almost any make of gelatine plates may 
be used, though some possess the qualities 
best suited to this class of work in a much 
greater degree than others. Extreme sen- 
sitiveness, combined with density and 
strong contrasts are desirable, nay neces- 
sary for most classes of subjects. Carbutt’s 
specials, and the Seed plates are excellent ; 
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but the very best for the purpose I have 
ever used are the ‘‘Diamonds’’ made by 
Richardson of Leominster, Mass. They are 
extremely rapid, developing with great 
vigor and density, and have a very fine 
grain, so that the most delicate details are 
fully shown. And for all delicate structures, 
especially finely marked diatoms I find it 
much better to develop tor detail only ; re- 
sorting to after intensification to obtain 
necessary density. By this means none of 
the finer lines or markings are obscured 
by too heavy a deposit ; whilst the nega- 
ative is quite as permanent as those not in- 
tensified, if it be first bleached in a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury, and black- 
ened by immersion in cyanide of silver, or a 
ten per cent. solution of sulphite of soda. 
Ferrous oxalate or pyro development may 
be used with equally good results. At 
first I favored the former, but of late years 
have in common with most others grown 
more and more accustomed to pyro, which 
with carbonate of soda, has given me re- 
sults uniform in their success, and of a 
quality leaving little or nothing to be de- 
sired. I use no restrainer excepting the 
sulphite of soda in solution with the pyro, 
the resulting negatives being uniformly of 
a pleasant grey tone, entirely free from the 
yellow stains so often associated with the 
use of pyrogallic acid. 

For making prints, bromide paper is 
especially recommended. It can be used 
in the camera for enlarging or reducing ; 
or be printed by contact, by day or lamp- 
light, as desired. It renders all delicate 
details better than albumen, the finished 
prints need not be mounted, for book illus- 
trations they are perfect, whilst finally I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt of 
their absolute permanence. I will submit 
prints on both kinds of paper for your in- 
spection and criticism; some of those 
upon the bromide, being contact, and en- 
larged prints from the same negative. 
The smooth papers, A and B, of the East- 
man Co., are recommended, and if a glossy 
surface is desired, it may be obtained by 
squegeeing the print upon a sheet of pol- 
ished hard rubber, from which it will peel 
off with a glazed surface when dry, as seen 
in the specimens now submitted to you. 
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Since the making of transparencies from 
microscopic negatives, differs in no wise 
from those of other subjects, I shall not 
detain you in alluding to them further than 
to repeat that reduction in the camera 
gives more satisfactory results than con- 
tact printipg, and that this is the plan I 
almost invariably pursue, even if the neg- 
ative be upon a quarter-sized plate. 

It adds very greatly to the scientific 
value of a photograph of any microscopic 
object, if the exact magnification be mea- 
sured, and stated thereon. To do this 
separately with each exposure, would en- 
tail an expenditure of time and labor that 
few would care to assume, but if each ob- 
jective be carefully measured with the 
camera closed, and also opened to the full 
extent of the bellows, and notes thereof 
preserved, it will be an easy matter to cal- 
culate the exact amplification used with 
each exposure. This measurement is very 
easily made. A stage micrometer ruled 
in 1-100 and 1-1000 of an inch is placed 
upon the stage of the microscope, and the 
image thereof focused upon the ground 
glass, where the value of each division is 
readily determined. I would advise every 
one turning his attention to this branch of 
photography, to make such a series of 
measurements at the outset. 

As previously stated, any microscope 
with a joint for inclination of the body to 
a horizontal position, may be employed in 
photography; but those having a short 
tube of large diameter will do better work 
than those with long ones. It is highly 
desirable that the rays of light, after 
passing through the objective, should be 
allowed to diverge speedily as possible. 
Where they are confined to the limits of 
a long tube of small diameter, it will be 
found that only a small circle of light will 
be thrown on the ground glass when the 
camera is closed up short, and that it must 
be lengthened to a considerable extent 
before the entire plate is illuminated. In 
order to overcome this objection, I de- 
vised, some years since, a stand from 
which the compound body may be entirely 
removed, and replaced by a cone-shaped 
tube which flares away from the back of 
the object glass, allowing the image-bear- 
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ing rays to diverge at once after leaving 
the lens. This stand was made for me 
in the most satisfactory manner by the 
Messrs. Beck, of London, and has since 
done eminently good work, both as a table 
microscope and as an adjunct to my micro- 
scope camera. I have not found it conve- 
nient to present it to you in person this 
evening, but the photographs which I now 
hand around for inspection, exhibit it very 
clearly in its dual capacity. It has a me- 
chanical stage, revolving concentrically in 
the optic axis, and large milled heads con- 
trol the focusing adjustments, giving very 
delicate and smooth 
same. 
its 


movements to the 
So satisfactory has it been in all 
performances, that duplicates have 
been made and furnished to a number of 
our leading microscopists throughout the 
country. And it may not be amiss for me 
to add, that the camera I have described 
has become a recognized instrument of 
research and experiment in very many of 
our first laboratories and colleges, and 
that the demand for it is growing steadily. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, I 
would once more present the attractive- 
ness of this branch of photography, and 
urge upon you to try it for yourselves. 

—— 
The Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

A stated meeting of the society was 
held on Wednesday evening, December 
1, 1886, with the President Mr. Frederic 
Graff, in the chair. 

The Secretary reported the resignations 
of Edgar P. Earle, Dr. John G. Lee, and 
Prof. W. D. Holmes which were duly ac- 
cepted. 

The Committee on Membership reported 
the election of the following active mem- 
bers : Messrs Clarence B. Moore, Henry H. 
Suplee and Charles P. Sinnickson. 

Nominations for officers and committees 
for 1887 were then made. 

Mr. John Sartain, in charge of the Art 
Department of the forth coming American 
Exhibition, in London, called attention to 
the enterprise and to the circular in regard 
thereto, which had mailed to the 
members. He stated that it was intended 
that a prominent position should be given 


been 
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to photographs, and that many fine exhibits 
had already been promised by eminent 
photographers in 
country. 


various part of the 
He was anxious to have Phila- 
delphia well and fully represented, and 
particularly desirous that the Photographic 
Society should make a good display, He 
asked consideration of the 
matter by the members in order that steps 
might be taken in good time to send ex- 
hibits either in the name of the society or 
by the members individually. 

Mr. G. C. Morris moved that action be 
deferred until the next meeting, in order 
that an opportunity should be afforded the 
members to give the subject due considera- 
tion. Carried. 

Mr. John G. Bullock moved that the 
Society give a public exhibition of lantern 
slides during the month of January, and 
that a committee be appointed, with power 
to act, make the necessary arrange- 
ments for such an exhibition. Carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. W. H. Rau, 
Frank Bement and Galloway C. Morris on 
this committee. 


the earnest 


to 


The paper for the evening was read by 
Mr. W. H. Walmsley, his subject being 
‘*Photo-micography.’’ (See paper.) 

Mr. Bement asked whether the appara- 
tus shown by Mr. Walmsley was adapted 
to photographing opaque objects, stating 
that had endeavored to photograph 
some gold crystals, but had no success. 

Mr. Morris thought that the difficulty 
was owing to the color of the object. The 
form of the crystal was very beautiful, but 
it would probably be almost impossible to 
photograph them. 


he 


Mr. Carbutt suggested a trial with ortho- 
chromatic plates. 

Mr. Wood showed a negative on an 
6%x8% plate, which had been enlarged 


to 8x10. It was a film negative, which 
had accidentally fallen into his waste 
bucket. When found, it had increased in 


size to the above dimensions. Removing 
it trom the bucket, he transferred it toa 
glass plate. The expansion had been very 
uniform, but in drying the film had been 
torn in several places from the contraction * 
of the gelatine skin on which the negative 
had previously been mounted. 
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He also suggested a simple plan for re- 
producing negatives from silver prints, 
which consisted in making the print trans- 
lucent by any of the processes used with 
paper negatives, and from it making a 
second print, which, being rendered trans- 
lucent, could be used as a paper negative. 
One advantage he claimed was in being 
able to shade certain parts in printing both 
the positive and the second negative, so 
that the latter should be an improvement 
on the original. 

Mr. Carbutt thought it would be better 
to use a gelatine plate for 
negative. Adjourned. 

ROBERT S. REDFIELD, 


the second 


Secretary. 


—— 
Reminiscences of Travel of an ‘Old 
Time Amateur.” 

(Continued trom October Number.) 

To the Eaitor of the American Journal of 

Photographery. 

DEAR SiR :—Upon entering Germany in 
June, 1878, my first preparation for the 
photographic campaign was to revisit the 
celebrated Rathhaus in Berlin, which 
1 had already photographed before. 
Although I had been absent from the place 
for quite a long time, it all seemed very 
familiar to me. Why? because the act of 
photographing the buildIng, together with 
critical examinations and retouching of 
the negative afterwards had impressed it 
upon my mind. Supposing that any one 
desired to become thoroughly familiar 
with the general outline or even (to some 
degree) with the details of a building, I 
should advise him to photograph the ob- 
ject and then go over the negative carefully 
with a magnifier at his leisure. Asa proof 
of the efficiency of this plan, I may mention 
that after retouching a very defective nega- 
tive of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris, | was so sure of the form, that I 
have had no difficulty in being able to tell 
even parts of the building as appearing in 
various pictorial representations. 

The subjects that I made it a point to 
choose for the camera were ancient build- 
ings and streets 7. e. if there were no land- 
scapes. The towns and cities of Europe 
will be found to differ considerably in the 


amount of old and picturesque material 
offered ; the more busy and commercial 
centres not being (as a rule) so filled with 
old material as some of the smaller and 
less often visited places. I know that I 
am perhaps too fond of the antique, but 
in places like Europe it is well for the 
traveller to remember that the new drives 
out the old somewhat as it does here in 
America, only by no means to the same 
degree. It was for this reason that I al- 
ways found abundance of photographic 
subjects in the smaller towns ; sometimes 
with historic and sometimes 
without. Some of the most odd and quaint 
of my subjects have been, so to speak, 
stumbled upon by chance. 

The first real photographic work that I 
undertook in this year’s visit to Germany 
was at Nuremberg. 
such places as Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, 
etc., this wonderful old city would offer 
the greatest differences, from a pictorial 
point of view. To the architect, antiqua- 
rian and student of German history, and 
literature as well, Nuremberg simiply over- 
flows with interesting matter. For my 
own part, I spent the better part of a week 
there, and was so taken up in wandering 
about the streets and making what expo- 
sures I could, that I hardly saw the inside 
of any other building than the hotel. One 
exception must be made here, though— 
the residence of Albert Durer I visited, 
both for its historic memories and its pic- 
torial qualities, and was well rewarded. 
I remember thinking that there were some 


association 


To one knowing only 


neighborhoods where almost every house, 
if photographed, would be found to offer 
something of interest. 

The actual photographing of the views 
I selected passed off quietly, without 
annoyance from people and with no little 
fatigue to the operator. I suppose there 
are some who would simply rush out with 
the camera in such a place as this and 
satisfy their enthusiasm by “firing away” 
at anythiug that pleased at the moment. 
I never liked this way of doing; always 
getting better results and enjoying myself 
more at the same time by thoroughly ex- 
ploring the localities marked out for work, 
taking no camera and just leaving the eye 
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and the mind to form as cool a judgment 
as possible in the selection of subject. 
That which was best and most suitable 
for photography was soon settled upon, 
and when out with the camera little or no 
time was consumed in selecting the view. 

I have spoken before of the miseries of 
bed-room development; of all these, the 
disposal of the slops and washings was the 
most trying. Sometimes it seemed impos- 
sible to do so, and many a night have I 
slept with a basin or slop-jar (a very rare 
article, by-the-by, in the smaller European 
hotels) full of reeking pyro, silver, and 
cyanide close to the foot of the bed. One 
night in Nuremberg, I watched my chance 
and quietly tipped the contents of the 
basin into the gutter of the piazza upon 
which my room opened. I thought that 
there was underground drainage, but was 
mistaken; a tremendous noise, made by 
the falling water in the pipe, together with 
a scuffling of feet and talking below stairs, 
soon proved to me that discretion might 
be the better part of valor even in sucha 
matter as this, so I quietly put out the 
light in my room, not to attract attention. 
It was well I did so, for I afterwards found 
out that I had flooded a new light-colored 
concrete pavement, and should certainly 
have been arrested if it had been proved 
upon me. 

Flying visits to Ratisbon and Munich 
were followed by a due southerly course 
over the Brenner Pass, stopping, however, 
at the most charming town of Innsbriick. 
We were now fairly in the Tyrol, which is 
by no means inferior to Switzerland in 
photographic subjects. ‘In fact, there are 
many places where the remains of domes- 
tic architecture are perfect, more so, I 
think, than in Switzerland. There, with 
quaint streets and curious houses, backed 
up by mountains of just the right height 
and at just the right distance to photo- 
graph effectively, picturesque and beauti- 
ful combinations may be made ad infinitum. 

Innsbriick, Stertzing, Bruneck, Nieder- 
dorf, and Foblach were all before the 
camera, and now we finally entered the 
“Dolomite’”’ region. The mountains here 
consist largely of magnesian limestone and 
I do not think that even the most confirmed 


admirer of mere shape and form could help 
being impressed with the extraordinary 
colors seen on them. Their forms alone 
are most wonderful ; fearful perpendicular 
walls, with summits crenated or even at 
times resembling the prongs of a fork ; in- 
deed it would not be too much to say that 
the shape of many of these formations 
borders on the fantastic, an effect which is 
increased by the almost kaleidoscopic 
play of color. Even the most tame of 
them will present the grey ashen tint of 
the limestone splashed all over their hugh 
masses of crimson (probably from iron in 
some form) together with every imagin- 
able shade of black and yellow. These 
tints of course are seen most distinctly 
when near at hand, but the distant moun- 
tains are perhaps still more beautiful to 
the eye or to the painter, for as the region 
is just on the borders of sunny Italy, the 
well-known and exquisitely delicate blue 
veil in the air plays its part in rendering 
these landscapes perhaps the most won- 
derful and attractive in the whole Alpine 
region. 

At the time I visited this place, there 
had been comparatively little photographic 
work done there, most of it however, | was 
glad to see, was on plates 11x14 inches 
and over. It would be a fine thing for 
some of our enterprising photographers 
either professional or amateur to makea 
trip there with the ‘‘impedimenta’’ and 
learn how to expose for the noble snow- 
capped summits and yet get out detail in 
the dark evergreens of the foreground. 
My word for it, apart from photographic 
pleasures, they would never regret having 
gone there. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
a 
Critique of American Work at the 
Brunswick Exposition. 
By: Fr. E1icenper, Cologne: W. Kuun, Leipzig; 
Fr. Murer, Munich. 

We take the following critique of the 
work sent to the Brunswick Exposition 
from the report as printed in the Deu/sche 
Photographen Zeitung. The views held 
by the German photographers on American 
work may be of interest to our readers, 


although many will differ with the judges. 
We have purposely omitted all names. 


‘‘Much pleasure has been occasioned by 
the response made by the photographers 
of America to the call of the German Pho- 
tographic Association. 

An individuality is stamped upon the 
entire collection, essentially distinguishing 
the American pictures from the work of 
the German photographers. The distinc- 
tion is especially manifest in the manage- 
ment of posing and illumination. 

Whilst a certain quietness characterises 
the work of the German, degenerating, it 
is true, in some cases even to insipidity ; 
with the Americans, one perceives a parti- 
ality to animated poses. 

In this province of taste some are pre- 
eminent, and know how to create effect in 
posing and lighting, accompanied by a 
certain elegance of style; whilst others, 
possessed with this mania for effect, 
wander off in devious paths into the ways 
of false taste. 

This constant endeavor, after strong 
effects, the besetting sin of the Americans 
may have its origin in the rigorous de- 
mands of the American public, to whose 
ideas of taste, often eccentric, the photog- 
rapher is obliged to pay court. 





send us a collection of six pictures. 
Three of which, representing children, 
are worthy of special note; making a 
most agreeable impression, chiefly by the 
uncommon clearness of the lights and 
shadows. 

Sharply contrasting, as regards illumi- 
nation, is another picture, a head of a lady, 
represented in the strongest light effect, 
and strikingly exhibiting the skill of the 
operator ; for despite the strong contrast 
in light and shade, all hardness is avoided, 
only there is a slight lack of detail in the 
shadows, especially in the cheek. 

There is a want of repose in the whole 
figure (profile). The too artificial folds of 
the drapery of the antique costume are 
not suited to the position of the figure, 
and do not cling gracefully enough to the 
form beneath. This same judgment must 
be passed in part upon another picture, 
representing a lady with a bow and arrow. 
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This is besides somewhat injured in effect 
by the unfavorable impression produced 
by the disposition of the perpendicular 
lines of the figure, and the horizontals of 
the background. The technique of all the 
work is excellent. 

—— exhibits noticeable work, neverthe- 
less, his pictures suffer from constrained 
and unnatural positions of the figures. 
This is especially striking in the pictures 
of women and children (vignettes). 

The portraits of women (standing entire 
figures) leave us to suppose that the pic- 
tures were made chiefly out of regard for 
the dresses, jndging from the dominant 
position of the train in the picture; al- 
though it would have been more advanta- 
gious for the artistic eftect if this part of 
the subject had been somewhat subordi- 
nated. 

Lines which are by the nature of things 
always perpendicular, as columns and 
corners of rooms, should likewise be rep- 
resented in the photograph. 

—— here makes himself guilty of a bold 
thrust against the general ideas of things. 

Another portrait of a lady (entire figure 
sitting) shows the same careful treatment 
of dress, so that the thought in the holder 
is again prominent that the garment is the 
most important feature in the picture. 

A peculiar misfortune in this picture is 
the want of harmony of the figure with the 
surroundings, standing out, as it were, in 
relief from the uniformly dark background 
in consequence of which it appears not to 
be resting upon the ground but to be float- 
ing in the air. 

The vignette of the lady in profile makes 
the most favorable impression. The whole 
collection is characterised by good techni- 
que. 





. The general yellow tone of the pict- 
ures exhibited acts very unpleasantly upon 
the taste, but in respect to the positions 
they are successful. The lady with the 
guitar demands special notice, likewise 
the reclining figure of a child. The idea 
is good and the expression of the face 
charming, but unfortunately the picture 
is marred by a very ugly doll. 

The picture entitled, An Indian Woman, 
entire figure), creates an unpleasant effect 
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by the glaring and harsh lighting. The 
genuineness of the model as an Indian 
woman, seems to us rather doubtful. 

The photograph representing two ladies 
(entire figure) with great trains, makes the 
impression upon us that the one lady is the 
reflection, in the mirror, of the other, re- 
minding us forcibly of the insignia of a 
double eagle, which has the two heads 
close together. 

The exhibitor has here not only made no 
attempt to overcome the difficulties in the 
way of artistic posing inseparable with 
immense trains, but has made more prom- 
inent the unpleasant feature by the peculiar 
posing of the figure. 

The work of the exhibitor is character- 
ized by a constrained appearance in the 
posing of the figure. The pose of the lady 
upon a lounge creates an impression upon 
the beholder that she is in constant danger 
of falling and is making an effort to keep 
her place. 

The standing figure in the garden (sim- 
ulating a marble statue) operates very dis- 
tractingly by the character of the arrange- 
ment. The ungraceful folds which do not 
conform to the shape of the body increase 
the unfavorable effect. 

The picture, A Boy Fishing, shows a 
happy choice of subject, and its treatment 
is good ; but surely it is an error to repre- 
sent the hat floating in the air before a 
gust of wind, and to depict the hair of the 
boy unaffected by the breeze. 

The vignettes of ladies despite the ex- 
cessive retouching, are not very effective. 
The technique may be accounted 
good. 


very 





exhibits photographs which en- 
deavor to convey an idea of the plasticity of 
marble or plaster casts. A deflection from 
the line of taste which we Germans can- 
not appreciate or understand. The folds 
of the drapery upon the figures are far re- 
moved from the noble grace and harmony 
which characterise in so high a degree the 
antique sculpture, and show to especial 
disadvantage by the unorganic arrange- 
ment and want of grace. The manner 
in which the hair is photographically given 
is impossible in marble from the condition 
of things. 


—. The works of this exhibitor at- 
tract attention by their peculiar form, 
which is very charming for the children, 
but not so suitable for the other pictures. 
The technique corresponds with the excel- 
lence of the work. 

If the views of are consid- 
ered in reference to their value in trade, 
they may be accounted good. They are 
much enhanced by the excellence of tech- 
nique, which is especially manifest in the 
picture of ——. The rest of the land- 
scapes are to be regarded less as views 
than as peculiar pictures. The pictures 
of have a peculiar charm, but the 
copied in noon (which by the way, is too 
small) weakens the favorable impression. 
presents three pictures of theatrical 
characters, which have nothing striking to 
recommend them. The technique is in- 
jured by the unpleasant yellow tone. 

The four large size heads (ladies) 
are crude in rendering, and are destitute 
of all delicacy of tone. 

The two large heads (men) are too 
harsh ; that is to say, too white in the 
high lights, and too pitchy in the shadows. 
The retouching is also negligent. The 
seated figure of an old lady is also subject to 
the same criticism of harshness, and the un- 
pleasant impression is heightened by un- 
graceful lines in the background and in 
the figure. 

Considerably better, and in a different 
key from the other work, is that of a lady 
three-quarter length ; but even here there 
is an unevenness, especially in the exces- 
sive darkness of the mouth. The same 
criticism is in part applicable to the smaller 
Sizes. 

















exhibits a number of sea scapes, 
which show a general neatness of work, 
but have nothing striking from an artistic 
point of view. 

A general harshness character- 
ises the work of this exhibitor, affecting 
the eye very unfavorably, especially in the 
case of the vignettes of men, heightened 
by the negligence in retouching. 

unites in his work pretty near all 
the faults of his countrymen. Harshness, 
cold illumination, want of sharpness, in- 
| comprehensible retouching, and ungrace- 
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ful posing. The pictures show a sloven- 

liness of work, and are by far the worst 

examples which America has sent us. 
a 


The Auxiliary Lighter. 


An Apparatus for Introducing 


iffused Light in the 
Camera during Exposure. 


Patent applied. 
BY EUGENE HIMLY. 

The subject of. preliminary and subse- 
quent lighting has, since the year 1870, 
engaged the attention of many investi- 
gators ; but about 1876, on the introduction 
of gelatine plates, it was not considered of 
any practical value, although the results 
obtained were not unfavorable. To those 
who wish to pursue the matter further, we 
recommend the works of Professors Vogel 
and Eder, who have published valuable 
papers on the subject. 

During the past winter the idea occurred 
to me to subject the sensitive plate during 
exposure to the influence of diffused light in 
order to support the action of the chemical 
rays coming through the lens. My first 
endeavor was to direct the diffused light 
to the upper part of the plate in the 
Camera, inasmuch as this portion often 
shows little detail in the resulting negative. 

The experiment succeeded, and I con- 
tinued my labors, so that an accelleration 
was given to the whole plate without en- 
countering the invasion of fog, which was 
sure to present itself by earlier methods. 

In the construction of the apparatus it 
is necessary to prevent any action of direct 
light upon the plate. The object is ac- 
complished by the employment of a light- 
wave-breaker (licht-wellen-brecher). To 
devise an instrument suitable for the pur- 
pose, caused me much labor im experi- 
menting ; but as my efforts were crowned 
with success, I do not regard the pains 
bestowed This instrument which I call 
an auxiliary lighter (Hiilfsbelichter) may 
be attached to the ordinary camera front, 
and is constructed as follows :— 

In the camera front in which the lens is 
screwed at the top, a slit is cut 1% c. c. in 
width obliquely upward ; and at the bot- 
tom another slit obliquely downward. 
These slits are nearly the breadth of the 
board. On the sides are cut holes oblique- 
ly instead of slits, so that the stability of 
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the front may not be injured. The lens is 
thus surrounded, by a quadrangle of open- 
ings through which light penetrates the 
camera. 

To prevent the passage of light in the 
camera a frame, running in grooves, is 
attached in front of the board, which can 
easily be raised by the hand until arrested 
by a spring, in which position the light can 
enter. 

If it is desired to exclude the light, the 
button of the spring is pressed and the 
frame is released, and by the action of a 
spiral spring returns quickly to its former 
position. 

Direct light impinging upon the plate 
causes fog; it is, therefore, necessary to 
employ the light-wave-breaker, which con- 
sists of a blackened piece of tin, cut square 
in the middle to give free play to the ob- 
jective. Above and below it is bent inward 
and fastened by long screws at the four 
corners, upon which the tin approaches 
more or less the board front, by which 
means the light is made stronger or weaker 
at pleasure. 

By changing the direction of obliquity 
of the tin, it is possible to direct the light 
to any desired part of the plate which is of 
value in certain kinds of exposure. 

The light-wave-breaker distributes the 
light to the walls of the camera, whilst the 
square opening allows the diffused light to 
accompany the direct light coming through 
the lens. 

From experiments made with the use of 
this apparatus by myself as well as Mr. 
Haberlandt and the Photographic society, 
are advanced the following results: 

With dry plates as far as exposures of 
three seconds or more are concerned, the 
auxiliary lighter is of good service. 

With instantaneous exposure the appli- 
cation is of less advantage, although the 
accelleration is appreciable. 

During the winter months there is a 
necessity for longer exposures, especially 
with the large sizes, and it is advanta- 
geous to have the accelleration during the 
exposure. 

In the employment of collodion for re- 
production work, the use of the auxiliary 
light is of great advantage. 
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The time of exposure in clear weather 
being reduced one-half, in cloudy weather 
one-third. 

The Photographic Society of Berlin made 
a large exposure on an oil painting during 
very foggy weather, and without the use 
of the apparatus the time required was 
15 minutes, with the apparatus 1o minutes. 

Although the latter is 5 minutes less ex- 
posure, it is as full of details as the first, 
and without a trace of fog. Practical 
workers, who examined the copies, gave 
their opinion that there is more modelling 
in that taken with the aid of the auxiliary 
lighter. 

We have, therefore, a means at hand to 
shorten the time of exposure with weak 
objectives, by the employment of the aux- 
iliary lighter.— Wochenblatt. 

oaiteilllibaiel 

Our illustrations for the month are from 
negatives made in the studio of Messrs. 
Stuber Bros. of Louisville, Ky., who kindly 
responded to our request for pictures for 
our Journal. The negatives are excellent 
in technique, and the selection of poses 
animated and novel. 


COMPARATIVELY little has been done in 
a scientific, or even in a practical, way to 
establish any special mode of development. 

A certain tendency will direct one or the 
other into a channel of popularity, and par- 
excellent virtues are claimed for it which 
its rival is thought not to possess, or to 
have in a less degree only. 

A photographer of ability will produce 
marvellous results with his favorite devel- 
oper, and the consequence is, it is given a 
new trial, and for a while is in the full 
stream of favor. 

Just now alkaline pyro is in the ascend- 
ency, and the consequence is ferrous oxa- 
late is suffering another declination. 

Very few of the professional photogra- 
phers in this section of the country use 
ferrous oxalate. Pyro and potash, or pyro 
and soda, or pyro with potash and soda, 
are the favorites. 
repute. 


Ammonia is in less 
Even where the manufacturers recom- 
mend oxalate, as in the development of 


the stripping films, pyro is used in prefer- 


ence, and the excellent results we have 
seen would seem to justify its use. Mr. 
W. H. Rau, who made an extended trip 
with the roll holder and Eastman films, 
has developed all his negatives with pyro 
and potash, and nothing could exceed their 
brilliancy. 

It would be impossible to determine 
from the various modifications of the pyro 
development any one method suited to all 
cases. The mode of development de- 
pends much upon the quality of the plate 
employed, but it would seem that with any 
make of plate the best plan would be 
to discover at the outset the minimum 
amount of pyro that can be used to give 
satisfactory results, and to be very sparing 
in the use of bromide of potassium. 

A summing up of the experience gleaned 
from gallery work, where soft yet brilliant 
negatives are produced, leads us to this 
conclusion. 


THE discussion concerning the perma- 
nency of bromide prints seems to have in- 
spired photographers with a fear that 
silver prints may “feed time with their 
decay.”” To prolong their existence, 
they are subjected to an extra washing to 
eliminate the last trace of hypo; despite 
the warning which has been frequently 
given that this prolonged washing may 
accellerate their tendency to fade. 

One thing is certain, prolonged washing 
does not contribute any thing to the brilli- 
ancy of silver albumen prints. On the 
contrary, they frequently look wan and 
pale after a twenty-four hours’ deluging in 
the washing tank. 

We believe it was Bunsen who said that 
a chemical precipitate is thoroughly washed 
with twelve times its volume of water, the 
water being applied in small quantities at 
atime. Two or three hours of washing, 
with frequent changes of water, would 
seem therefore sufficient for paper prints. 
We do not give negatives one-tenth the 
washing we give prints, although the 
elimination of the hypo from the gelatine 
is not easily effected. 

At any rate, let us have bright, beautiful 
prints, if they will not outlast the dooms- 
day. 


Salt ee 


susie seem ent 
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December Bargain List. 1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
i Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
Accessories : combination only will cover 5x8 
1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- plate full; will be sold singly or in 
net combined, fair condition, 8 00 pair. Price each, $25, per pair . 45 00 
1—Papier Mache Pedestals and Bases, I—8x10 Ross Rapid ic antite . 55 00 
good order, each . 3 50|1—Finder. . oy 2 25 
1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair order, 3 50| 1—6%x8% Walmsley Lense. . . 36 oo 
1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 1—Prohs Shutter No. 2, Pneumatic 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby release . . 10 00 
Chair; good as new . . » 30 00| I—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
—Spencer Head-rest. . . . II 00 Lenses, in good order... . . 15 00 
1—Drapery . 4 00 1—Matched Pair imitation Dallmeyer 
1—Drapery . . 6 00 Lenses, per pair. . 12 00 
1—Centennial Camera Stand, in good I—% size Holmes Booth & Hagan 
condition a, II 00 Lense. I2 00 
2—Tall Head Rests, price each . 2 00 5) eB Toe 
‘Pyle Mache L962 estlong 3 S0| PATENT GO4SAbE ee aoe 
1—8xto Osborne Interior, “new,”’ light 
left of subject — 16 00 | WANTED—Position as operator in Phila- 
I—2o0 inch Eureka Burnisher, good | delphia or vicinity. Best reference. Hav- 
as new . 20 00 | ing worked only in first-class galleries. R. 
1—Pharaoh Position Chair . 20 - | J. Chappelle, 149 Bond st. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1—Seavey Rock, new. . 50 | 
I—14 inch Eureka Burnisher, Entre- | FOR SALE—Portable House, 14x24. Price 
kin. ‘ : 20 00 | fitted, $250 ; unfitted, $150. Address Thos. 
Gassems Benes. H. McCollin, 635 Arch St., Phila. 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 WANTED-—A Portable House or Photo. 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate Car. Apply Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 Street, Philadelphia. 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell COMPANION FOR THE FIELD AND 
ere + + 3000 OPERATING ROOM 
I—4x7% Stereo Box ‘(wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pals Zantmeyer Lenses. . 30 00 | 
1—644x8¥% Portrait Box and Plate Hold- 
er, fair condition 6 00 | 
!—8x10 American Optical Co.’s “Camera ane NEW EDITION. 

Box and Plate Holder, in good con- | With Two New Chapters, on Paper Nega- 
ae oe 12 00 tives and Microscopic Photography. 
1—5x8 A OCo. Gret quality box, 4 Aentite Being a Handbook y hea of that Delightful 

holders, carrying case tripod. age 
I 5x6 Dallmyer R. R Lense, used By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, Jr. 
very little, good as new . . 68 00} I2mo, morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, 
1—14x17 A. O. C. Camera, Double —$1.00-- 
Swing, with Zentmayer Combi- Chapter I. Introduction. 
poten Lens. . 75 00 si Il. Photographic Apparatus. 
4 size Am. Op. Co. D. S. B. Por- ~ we —— 
“trait Camera, fitted with % size «== 'Y- Wet Cellodion. 
ee eae a ee + 4500) “ VI. et Dey Fim. . ' 
r—sx8 Am. Op. Co. Camera: <<! “B go] s) HT WathedGaltiga Emusion 
“ IX. Printing. [rangement. 
Lenses. oa X. General Considerations—Posing and Ar- 
Xl. Paper Negatives. 


1—4x4 Darlot Portrait Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion Movement and Central 
Stops. Very little used. 
1—4x4 C. C. Harrison Portrait Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion Movement. No 
Central Stops. . ° 
I—5x8 Waterbury Lens. . 
I—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens w. 
1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens 
I—11x14 C. C, Harrison, Central Stops. 


25 00 
25 00 
2 50 


3 00 
35 00 


*« XII. Microscopic Photogra 

Also, an Appendix, containing T rae: useful Recespts, 
Hints to photographers, covering almost every topic per- 
taining to the art, and a complete Index. 

The directions are sufficiently practical and complete 
to enable anyone to learn the photographer’s art. It is 
of convenient size. It contains much that cannot be 
| found in any other work published. 
| For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 





. 20 00O| On receipt of the price. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WOODBURY 
DRY PLATE 


Is Easy of Development, attaining any Required Degree of 
Intensity without the Slightest Tendency to Fog; gives 
Vigorous, Brilliaut Negatives, and Soft High Lights, 
Clear Shadows, and a Wealth of Gradations 
Unequaled by any other Plate. 


Read the following letter from Mr. Xanthus Smith, the eminent marine 
painter : 


MR. THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 

DEAR Sitr:—Learning that it was the intention of the WOODBURY DRY PLATE CO. to manu- 
facture a plate that would be of an excellent quality, and above all of a uniform standard of excellence, 
immediately on their coming upon the market I purchased and used them. The work which I did upon 
them was of so remarkable a character, that I feel it due to the maker that I should say a few words in 
approbation of his skill The plates are heavily coated and appear to be rich in silver, and it is a perfect 
delight to develop them. .I do not use the formula for development given with them, but myown. I 
prefer pyro and ammonia as a developer for dry plates. Now the beauty of these Woodbury plates is, 
that they come up slowly and may be allowed to remain it seems almost an indefinite time in the devel- 
oper without the slightest tendency to fog or dim in the deepest shadows, and during this time the image 
is growing wonderfully in refinement of tones. When you can get a negative that is sufficiently intense 
in a few points of high light to leave the white paper and absolutely clean in the touches of deepest 
shadow so as to print a clear black with every possible gradation of tone between, then you have about 
perfection, and I attribute it to this cleanness and slowness of developement that these plates realize, in 
a wonderful degree the texture of objects. 

All specks from dust, spots and stains in negatives by giving a surface upon the finished print destroy 
the appearance of relief—to exemplify what I mean, all who enjoy looking at stereoscopic pictures, know 
how the effect is marred by a spot or blemish on one of the prints—and the impression on the eye is much, 
the same though in a less degree with ordinary prints. Should the Woodbury plate maintain its excel- 
lence, which there is every reason to hope it will, those practicing photography, will enjoy that happiness 
which success only can give 

XANTHUS SMITH. 


Manufactured by WILLIAM GRISCOM, Jr. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
TRADE AGENT, 


335 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWATS RELIABISE ! 





Bastman’s Negative Paper & Roll Holders 
Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 





Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C’’ which you have sent me gives vigorous and 
clear prints, and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel 
work, so that I believe it to be well adapted for the purpose intended. 


Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y 





Photceraphic Stock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Micmeesport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 
Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 








II 





A.M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cards and Card Boards, 


—FOR— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


No. 527 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





EAGLE STOCK HOUSE, MINOTT M. Govan, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


Importer of 
AGENT FOR 


Seed Dry Plates, Van Sickle Shutters, Choice Photographic Draperies, 
Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanterns, | gole Agent for Bird’s Patent Vignetter, . $2.50 
Headquarters for Accessories. Agent for Packard’s Pneumatic Shutter . . 4.00 
Bargain Lists, List of Specialties a, | Photographic Backgrounds from 15c to 35c per 


square foot. 
Price Lists on application. Papier Mache Accessories at reduced prices. 


Grass Mats, Ivy, Flowers, ete. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. Sor Beiee tie abies 


GEORGE MURPHY, MINOTT M. GOVAN, 


250 Mercer St.. New York 28 W. 14th St., New York. 


Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


~atent Stamp Protos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 
To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 
Send for circular of special offer for exclusive ia rights. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
Aud Americar, {hotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 
One copy Weekly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, - - - - - - $3.00 
One copy Monthly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, - - - - - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 


Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 
Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 

Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches; outside size, 84x11? inches. 
Cards, 2}x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 

One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 

fe ’ . . ’ 

Parts of page in proportion. 

3usiness Notices lisplayed, per line, 15 cents 

»usiness Notices, not displayed, per line, lo cents. 

Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication, Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 


a ee 2 188 
SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
Ghe Photoqraphig Gimes and American Photographer, 
PRE <3 <. «oe I eS oe SORES Se eS & are ele issue 
commencing with. ........ 6. . 9. 2 2 oe we > stomp ieee 
Pe 6) re a Ok OR ES HD Ee ee 
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Note.—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE Co. 


827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Have recently Enlarged their Factory, so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 


and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 


market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteanu Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


~ VIEW CAMERAS > 
FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal, 


New Model. _ 
New Model Improved. 
Commodore. 
Challenge. __ 
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For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


— a 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CC., 


11 and 13 Aqueduct St. dtlincit ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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CARBUTTS. 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 





Specials for Portraiture. 
A. for Transparencies. 
B. for Landscapes and General 


| Ss & | Photography. 


\ eyo on g | OPAL PLATES, Gelatino- iin or Geiatino 


Chloride for Positives and Transparencies, 


eo EQUATES) & Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


PHOTOGRAPH/C XS | Carbutt’s Pyro and Potash 1 Developer Concentrated. 
\ SPECI ALTIE? | 





Ruby Paper and ‘Negative Varnish. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt a Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 








USE 


Cramer's Plates. 


>> ____—- 


THE “STAND BY’S.” 


-_ —_- ee 





UO NTEORM = BaLiLA.BTeE. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
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‘The attention ot Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


svefinine all kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Mo. 622 RACE sTREDET. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Shiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We.devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


ta) 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by alt 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 


2—84 
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Lantern Slides. 
WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 


4206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


9 a 





A large and unequaled collection of Magic Lantern Slides, representative of 
the different Countries of the World. Many unique subjects not to be found in 
any other collection. 


As only the most skilled labor is employed, and the work personally super- 
intended, the results are superior to any other house in the country. 

We have every facility for making special work, and would call the attention 
of lecturers and others, who are interested in the subject, to our method of copy- 
ing from engravings, plans, maps, and objects, which is such that the result pro- 
duced can scarcely be told from production from the originals. 


Special care taken with the making of Slides from Nega- 
tives by Amateurs 


—— _>--——- 


Slides Made for the Trade. 


——- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—Free. 


——_—-——--<> -- —____—_ 





Having prepared a special department in our establishment for making 


Permanent Bromide Enlargements, 


we are ready to make enlargements of any regular size from PROFESSIONAL 
or AMETUER Negatives promptly, and of the best quality. 

When good original negatives are furnished, these enlargements require 
little or no finish, and are far superior to those made by any other process, * 

Permanent Bromide Enlargements can. be artistically finished in india ink, 
crayon, pastel, water colors, or oil with facility. 

Enlargements can be furnished within 48 hours after receipt of negative. 

When sending Negatives for Enlargement please specify—1st. Size of Print. 
2d. Vignetted or Solid. 3d. If Vignetted, how far down the figure is to show. 
4th. If the print is intended for finishing in Crayon, Ink, Water Color, Pastel 
or Oil, please state which. 


RETOUCHING. Coarse grinding on negatives for enlarging should be 
avoided. . 


WILLIAM H. RAU & GO., 1206 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











PERMANENT 
> Photograpue Enlargements < 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS 


—BY THE— 


Electric Light. 


NO DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF WEATHER. 


3 
: 
| 


Size. Unmounted. Mounted. On Oiled Canvas, Mtd. 

8 x 10* $1 00 $1 25 $2 20 

10 x 12* 1 00 1 25 2 25 
11 x 14* 1 2 1 50 2 50 
j 14 x 17* 1 50 2 00 3 00 
: 16 x 20* 1 75 2 25 3 75 
18 x 22* 2 00 2 50 4 00 
4 20 x 24 2 35 2 75 4 70 
: 22x 27 2 50 3 00 5 35 
1 25 x 30 2 75 3 50 6 00 
: 26 x 32 8 00 8 75 7 50 
29 x 36 4 00 5 00 8 00 
; 30 x 40 5 50 6 75 8 25 
: 35 x 45 7 00 8 50 
d 40 x 50 9 00 12 00 

45 x 60 12 00 16 00 

50 x 70 15 00 20 00 
; 52 x 80 20 00 25 00 


* Negatives, 25 cents extra on these sizes. Intermediate sizes charged 
as next size larger. 


TERMS :—Cash with order, otherwise prints will be sent C. O. D., 
with return charges added. Estimates furnished on every description ot 
art work. 

Remember, no delay on account of dull weather. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 








Now, that you are about to renew your subscriptions for the 
year 1887, may we ask you to consider the merits of our American 
Journal of Photography and to include it in your List. 

At the beginning of 1886, we promised to make it equal to the 
best photographic magazine published in this country. Now at 
the end of the year we believe we can say, we have more than 
Julfilled our promise. 

It has met with a very favorable reception, not only at home but 
in Europe. Nearly every paper has been reprinted by the 
foreign photographic journals, not only the English, but also the 
German, French and Spanish. Frequently comment has been 
passed upon the value of these papers. 

Next year you shall find it even more valuable than it has been. 


We mean to press forward and to give our readers nothing bul 
the best. 


The British Journal of Photography honored the American 


Journal with a special notice speaking of it as “A Lively Magazine 
of Practical and Scientific Information on Photographic Matters.”’ 

At home it has the commendation of photographers and the 
press. 


In addition to the good reading matter from the pens of 
practical workers, who are taking special interest in our Maga- 
zine, we present each month a beautiful photographic work as an 
illustration. 

Now, if you will consider for a moment, we are sure you shall 
be convinced that the American Journal is not only one of the best 
photographic magazines, but emphatically the cheapest. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


PUBLISHED ON THE I5TH'OF EACH MONTH. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN, 


PUBLISHER, 
635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





